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UNDER THE ICE 


Who knows what’s moving under the ice? 











Who knows what’s moving along with the tide? 
Dark flows the river hidden from sight, 





Its currents are cold and swift and wide. 


Its currents are cold and swift and wide, 

Under the ice it darkly flows, 

But what is moving there with the tides, 

What life lies hidden—who knows? who knows? 
—ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 





From A.ice-ALL-By-HERSELF, by 
permission of The Macmillan Co. 





MOTHER MAKES CHRISTMAS 


By CorNELIA MEIGs 


Illustrated by Lois Lenski 


Just because it was a dull gray afternoon, with low skies 
and a soft chill in the air, Sally Gilbertson had let the 
school bus rumble away and had chosen to walk home. 
Now it was not so very far from Christmas and still the 
first snow to come. It would begin this very afternoon, 
Sally felt sure, for people who live on Vermont farms are 
always weatherwise. Snow would make everything perfect 
for the Christmas feast they were going to spread at her 
house—the white farm house at the top of the hill. It had 
been a hard year, she knew, but only last week her father 
had come in smiling. 

“T’ve sold all the extra hay and the two colts, both to 
the same buyer from up north. So now we can feel a little 


>> 


easy again.” And her mother’s prompt answer was, “Then 
I’m going to make Christmas.” 

In Vermont, if you say you will make Christmas, it means 
that you will hold the Christmas feast at your house and 
all the family from round about will come to it. Sally 
jumped up and down with delight. She was eleven years 
old, and as full of spirit and enterprise as one of the striped 
chipmunks that ran up and down the pasture stone wall. 


As she came out of school and walked down the one short 
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street of the town her mind was so full of plans that she 
hardly noticed anything about her. She passed the railroad 
station with scarcely a glance; the afternoon train was in 





and there was nothing to watch for. But suddenly she 





heard feet running after her and looked around to see a 
tall boy, a little older than herself. 
“I think you’re the cousin I met five years ago. I’m 





























Hugh Evans. Father and mother are traveling, so I came 
up to spend the vacation with Uncle Silas. He is—” 

Just then Great-Uncle Silas came rattling down the street 
in his loose-jointed old buggy with the stout gray mare, Bess. 
He pulled up with a great whoa and motioned Hugh to 
get in, saying gruffly, “Well, you got here, I see. I’ve got 
errands to do before I go out home. Get up, Bess.” They 
clattered away. 

How would a boy feel, Sally thought hotly, who came 
for his Christmas vacation and was given so brief a greeting? 
Oh, dear, why must Uncle Silas be like that! But, as she 
set out on the long tramp home her heart lightened and 
her feet scarcely knew they were on the ground as she went 
up the hill. 

There are few things that one learns to love more than 
one’s own home road. Sally loved hers, with its loop at 
the edge of the village, its curves around the head of Mr. 
Hopkins’ little stream, its long straight uphill stretch with 
the valley lying ever wider and more distant below. She 
loved it at all seasons but perhaps most of all when the 
smooth slopes of brown and yellow fields began to show 
the first powdering of snow. A soft aimless flake wandered 
down, touched her cheek and melted and was followed by 
another. Then there was a thin veil of falling white which 
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spread slowly over the whole hillside and hid the dark bulk 
of the mountains looming above. Nothing was ever so 
mysterious, so exciting or so curiously satisfying as this first 
downfall of snow. She lifted her face to the cool touch of 
the flakes as she walked along. 

She was halfway up the hill when she heard the sound 
of wheels and the trot, trot of a horse’s feet. She knew 
the thin rattle of those wheels, this was Great-Uncle Silas 
again, with his errands finished, jogging home. He drew 
up to offer her a ride, but she felt shy and looked down 

. as she climbed in. The boy with him seemed quenched by 
Uncle Silas’ presence, too, for he gave her one quick, friendly 
look and did not say anything. At last Uncle Silas brought 
forward the remark that Sally had been waiting for. 

“Well, all the children look forward to the first snow. 
Now they have it.” He said that every year. 

Her house was beginning to show at the top of the hill, 
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white behind the row of tall maples. She would get down 
at her own door, but before she did so she must give Uncle 
Silas his invitation. 

“You must come for Christmas dinner at our house. 
Mother told me to ask you.” 

“Going to make Christmas, air ye?” Uncle Silas returned 
sourly. “And I’d like to know what you think you’re go- 
ing to make it on. Your father may think he’s sold his 
hay and his colts, but you can never be sure of such things 
until the money has passed. If I was as bad off as George 
Gilbertson, I wouldn’t be making Christmas for nobody.” 

Sally’s cheeks flamed. Her mother had told her often 
that she was too hasty, but she forgot it completely now. 
“Of course we’re going to do it. My father and mother 
both said so and they’re never wrong. So you’re to come. 
Both of you.” 

Uncle Silas said nothing; Bess heaved herself into motion 
again and they rolled away. Sally thought that Hugh 
looked back over his shoulder at her as they turned into 
the road. 

The big farm kitchen was warm and bright as they sat 
down to supper. Her father had driven the car to town 
and came in late, with snow all over his coat. “It’s really 
coming down,” he said as he took his place at the table. Sally’s 
younger brother, Billy, settled himself in his chair. 

“Gee, but I’m hungry,” he said happily. 

They had nearly finished supper when Sally’s father 
pushed back his chair. ““There is word going around town 
that the man who was here buying grain and horses has 
gone back on every bargain he made. So I guess I haven’t 
sold the colts and the hay after all.” 
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Sally saw her mother’s face change, saw it look almost 
frightened. It is so easy to step from good fortune to bad, 
all in a minute, when you live on a farm. The same thought 
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was in every mind, even Billy’s, when Mary Gilbertson put 
in into words. “Then we have hardly anything to go on 


with. And we've asked at least twenty people to Christmas 
dinner.” 


> 


“Twenty-two,” said Sally in a little voice, but no one 
seemed to hear her. 

On the wall opposite her place hung the round, gold- 
framed mirror with an eagle on it which had belonged to 
her grandmother. Sally was growing so big that she was 
beginning to be able to catch sight of herself in it, though 
for all the years before it had hung too high. Now, by a 
very little stretching she could see her whole head and 


shoulders, her flyaway hair, her sturdy chin, her dark eyes. 
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Why, she was a big girl now, she was able to do all sorts of 
things she had not thought possible. 

“Pll help you mother, I can help. And Billy and I can 
help with the colts, they can eat up the hay, and in the 
spring they will be big horses. Oh, surely we can have 
. Christmas. We have to.” Her voice was desperate. She 
had told Uncle Silas and the new cousin that they would. 

“J think we can manage,” Mary Gilbertson said slowly. 
' Yes, we'll do it somehow.” 

It was a busy two weeks, so busy that Sally began to 
think that she had never before known what real work 
meant. But the work was fun because she knew she could 
do it. It was not for nothing that she had grown big 
. enough to see herself in Granny’s looking-glass. 

There was first of all the great problem of the Christmas 
dinner. What they would make it out of seemed at first 
a complete mystery. They had some young guinea hens. 
“But they’re so slim and small,” her mother said. ‘People 
say they are choice eating, but they never would go around 
twenty hungry guests.” But only the next day Mrs. Haskins, 
who raised poultry below the hill, came up to get some eggs 
_and admired the guineas. 

“I never seem to have enough to supply my customers 
. down in the town,” she said. 

It was Sally’s grand and sudden idea that they should 
trade the guineas for two of Mrs. Haskins’ turkeys, to be 
collected the day before Christmas. The plan was good. 
Mrs. Haskins thought she had a mite too many turkeys and 
would be glad of the exchange. She went home with the 
basket of loud-voiced guineas in the back of her bumpy old 
car and the main dish for Christmas dinner was settled. The 
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makings of the plum pudding were not so hard to find; : 
the Corners store would give them raisins and citron and ' 
flour when they took in their pumpkins and squash. Things 
began to look hopeful, but there would be plenty of work 
to do. 

Besides this the colts were Sally’s job, hers and Billy’s. It 
was surprising how much waiting on young colts needed, - 
water and grain brought to them in the morning, bedding . 
down and feeding at night, turning out when the weather 
was good, bringing in when storms threatened. Sally loved 
to see the colts scamper down the pasture, stepping high in 
the crisp frozen snow, the breath from their noses going . 
up in columns in the frosty air. They seemed to grow 
every day, turning from awkward, lanky babies into real | 
horses. She and Billy were very proud of them. 

There was one afternoon when Sally got home, a little - 
tired after the long day in school, to be met at the door by 
her mother. “Billy came home early, with a cold, and your 
father has gone down to the mill. Can you tend the colts - 
by yourself?” 

It was not so easy to go alone into the dark barn, to hang 
up the lantern, to get the hay fork and clamber up into ° 
the loft. The colts were stamping in their stalls and nick- 
ering for their supper. The hay was low in the part of 
the mow where they were used to getting it. She had to: 
move the heavy ladder, but finally got it into a new place. 
It was not very steady—“But it will do—it will have to: 
do,” she said impatiently. 

She began to climb up, but suddenly the foot of the - 
ladder slid outward. She caught at a beam and held her- 
self, but if she so much as moved, the ladder slipped again : 
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and she could get neither up nor down. She hung there, 
wondering what she should do when all at once a voice 
spoke in the gloom below her, a voice she did not recognize— 

“I came out to help you. Steady, I’ll hold the ladder and 
you can get down.” She scrambled down safely and saw 
in the lantern light that it was the visiting cousin, Hugh 
Evans. He took the fork from her hand and clambered up. 
“Let me know when I have thrown down enough,” he said. 


The hay began swishing down in great forkfuls. How good 
it was to have some real help! 
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Sally heard an odd sound, and saw her mother standing 
in the barn doorway, holding something white in her arms, 
something that struggled and quacked. 
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“Why, it’s Uncle Silas’ Josiah,” she exclaimed. Josiah was 
a white duck so old that everyone knew him. Hugh leaned 
over to explain, a little unwillingly. 

“Uncle Silas said it was to help out with the Christmas 
dinner,” he said. “I wish—I wish a little you could keep 
him somewhere for the few years he will last. Josiah is a 
noble old bird, but I’ll bet he would make tough eating.” 

Sally’s mother nodded and laughed. “Certainly, we will 
give him a home,” and she added what was in Sally’s mind 
too. “You know how to pitch hay well for a city boy.” 

“Oh, I’ve learned to do it since I’ve been with Uncle 
Silas. May I come help you again?” 

-He came again and again, to help Sally and Billy and 
their father in the barn, and, when the work was done, to 
have a wild romp with his cousins all over the mountains 
of hay in the loft. But he always walked away looking 
serious and dignified. That was how one had to look when 
one stayed in Uncle Silas Evans’ house. 

On Christmas morning everyone was up at sunrise, a 
glowing red sunrise behind the still, snow-wrapped moun- 
tains. There were gay gifts for the children; for Sally a 
red hood with rabbit’s fur around the face, for Billy a small 
axe, shiny and sharp, a sign that he was a big boy and could 
be trusted with a keen edge. Then everyone began to “fly 
around.” The two turkeys were ushered into the oven, 
the dried corn and squash and pickles and cake were made 
ready. The sauce for the plum pudding was a morning’s 
occupation in itself. Sally felt very proud as she stirred 
and stirred. ‘The kitchen was full of steam, of delicious 
smells, of bubbling and popping sounds coming out from 
under every cover. 
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“Mother,” said Sally suddenly, “what will Uncle Silas say 
about Josiah?” 


“Uncle Silas will be glad enough to eat turkey, he won’t 
ask about Josiah.” 

Guests began to arrive long-before noon, Cousin Miranda 
Betts with her three small children, Cousin Tom Howe with 
his wife and his big son and bigger daughter. More came 
and more. All the women and most of the young girls put 
on aprons at once and began to help, or gave their assistance 
to Sally who was setting the table in the long living room. 
The work went forward steadily in a loud buzz of talk. 
Uncle Silas came in last, wrapped in half a dozen scarfs and 
two pairs of big mittens. 

“The rest of you don’t seem to be taking much notice, 
but it’s going to storm before the day is over. This Christ- 
mas-card weather is too good to last.” Hugh came in be- 
hind him. He had brought a big bunch of arbor vitae and 
red berries to add to the other Christmas greens. Sally put 
it on the middle of the table and moved the bowls of fruit 
back to make room. 

The oven was opened for the last time and the turkeys 
were brought out. Everything was ready. Suddenly the 
outer door of the kitchen was flung back and Billy stood on 
the threshold, his cheeks scarlet, his eyes wide with 
excitement. 

“There’s a big wind coming up. It blew the stable door 
open and the colts got out.” The wind was big indeed, for 
it slammed the door behind him with a crash. 

One of the women screamed, all the men jumped up, 
grabbed their wraps and ran out, Sally and Billy at their 
father’s heels. The great pile of clouds, sweeping up the 
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sky, spoke the truth of that storm which Uncle Silas had 
prophesied. Two dots, racing wildly across the pasture told 
which way the excitable colts had dashed to freedom. A row 
of cars stood at the gate, useless in such a crisis, but Hugh 
had plunged into the stable and came out leading Bess. Uncle 
Silas raised a shout of protest, but Tom Howe silenced him. 

“Let the boy alone. He knows what he is about.” 

The colts had tried to run down the long slippery slope, 
but headed off by Hugh and the galloping Bess, they turned 
about and plunged into the woods. “That’s no place for 
them in this wind,” George Gilbertson cried. ‘We'll have 
to drive them out.” 

Sally did not know how many of the guests were follow- 
ing as she ran, but she and Billy kept close behind their 
father as they dashed for the wood. The wind was scream- 
ing overhead now, filling the air with a cloud of dry snow. 
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She saw Hugh slide off the back of the horse; she thought 
he motioned to her to go back, but she could not be stopped. 
The colts were standing, undecided, for an instant, and she 
and Billy ran up to them. She had caught hold of the 
forelock of the black one when, all at once, a great shatter- 
ing crash almost stunned her and a whiff of snow blinded 
her. 

When Sally opened her eyes, she and Billy and the two 
colts were tangled in a great tent of broken branches. One 
big maple had crashed down, carrying two others with it. 
They were sheltered by the tilt of the huge trunk, but were 
so fenced in that they could scarcely move. 

“Hold him, Billy, don’t let him plunge and hurt himself.” 
She had caught the broken halter of the brown colt and 
put the end into Billy’s hand. Then she raised a call, “Here 
we are. We’re safe.” 

“Thank God for that,” she heard her father’s voice out- 
side. “Now keep as still as you can. We’re getting the 
axes and we'll chop a way in.” 

They stood very still, trying to soothe the horses, Billy 
as valiant as Sally, but his face a little pale. The noise of 
the driving axes sounded all about them. Sally heard Hugh’s 
voice, knew that the fastest, fiercest strokes were his, heard 
him say, “Can you hold out?” Then a trunk beside them 
suddenly fell in two and Hugh stepped through the open- 
ing. He was so breathless that he could scarcely speak, but 
he took hold of the black colt. “Ill hold him now, Sally.” 

Yes, Sally was willing that he should. Her arm ached 
and her knees were weak. Another log rolled aside and her 
father pushed through to put his arm around her. 

Christmas dinner was a little late, but it was a grand feast 
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just the same. Everyone had a sharp appetite and there 
was certainly no lack of talk. Sally was not allowed to help 
wait on the others as she had expected. The younger cousins 
took over that task and kept coming to her to ask, “Shall 
we do this, Cousin Sally? Is it right to do that?” It made 
her feel very grown up and proud. 

When Uncle Silas was asked if he would prefer duck or 
turkey, he answered promptly, “Turkey, Mary. Leave the 
duck for the young ones,” so that no questions were asked 
about Josiah. Cousin Tom Howe said the two colts were 
the likeliest looking pair he had ever seen and were on the 
way to being valuable horses. When they got up from the 
table, Uncle Silas, in the midst of a silence, said solemnly, 

“Your mother knows how to make Christmas, Sally.” 
And Hugh behind him whispered to her, 

“And so do you. I’m coming again, next year.” 





This is the fourth of a series of American regional stories. CORONADO’S 
GHOST, a story of modern California, will appear next month. 
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WRITING TO POPSEY 


By Maset La RuE 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Ture was a hubbub in the Toosey kitchen, just as always 
on a rainy day. Tommy and Charlie, Lucy and Julie, Tim 
and Jim (twins), and tow-headed Tiny—all seven children 
with arms outstretched were dashing here and everywhere 
trying to grab hold of a little white dog spotted with brown. 
The dog was chasing a cat, a big black cat. Round and 
round the room he galloped, back of the stove and under 
the table. C-lap!—the ironing board fell over. Bang!—a 
chair upset. 

“Goodness gracious sakes alive!” Mrs. Toosey had jumped 
aside to dodge the dog and stumbled over Charlie’s legs 
kicking out from under the table. “Now look! The pud- 
ding for our dinner all spilled on the floor.” 

“Charlie isn’t to blame—neither is the dog, nor the cat. 
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It’s the house. There should be a bigger kitchen for you 
children to play in on rainy days. What Snowball needs”— 
Mrs. Toosey glanced at the big black cat—‘tare some mice 
to catch. Then she wouldn’t be standing around the stove 
all day with her tail puffed up making saucy faces at Chub. 
Any dog would chase her. 

“Yes!” Mrs. Toosey had decided. “I’m going to move 
again. I'll find a house with a kitchen as big as a circus tent, 
and out in the country. On a farm Chub won’t be under 
my feet from morning till night, but out in the fields bark- 
ing down woodchuck holes.” 

Two weeks from that day, the seven little Tooseys wear- 
ing big straw hats were bouncing in and out of an old yellow 
farm house just outside of town, a house with a large kitchen 
and two or three mouse holes in every cupboard and closet. 
The children were helping their mother lug in chairs, pic- 
tures, lamps, bedding and toys. For this was their new 
home. 

“Ma! Ma!” called Tiny, stopping to stare at the other 
farm buildings, his blue eyes blinking. ‘Look at that big 
red barn, and we haven’t a thing to put in it. We should 
have a cow for the barn.” 

“Yes, oh, yes!” The other children scurried to the porch 
railing and peered at the barn. “We want a bossy.” 

“A spot-ted bossy,” said Tommy. 

“And a pig for the pigpen!” Charlie pointed to a small 
lop-sided building with the door standing open. 

“And a hen for the henhouse!” called out Julie. 

“And a goat for the shed.” Jim looked toward Tim. 

“Yes, a goat for the shed.” Tim grinned. “A goat has 
whiskers.” , 
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“You’re right! We should have some animals in these 
buildings,” Mrs. Toosey agreed. “Popsey will buy them, too, 
if he has sold enough brushes and brooms. Come, Tommy, 
take your hands out of your pockets and help me carry the 
table into the house. Then you can sit down and write to 
your father. He’ll get the letter in time to bring the animals 
when he comes home next Saturday night.” 

Tommy grabbed one end of the table and Mrs. Toosey 
the other. They hustled it along the porch and up to the 
kitchen door. There they stopped. The table was too wide 
to go through the doorway. 

Mrs. Toosey, her plump face in a pucker, had backed into 
the house and, with teeth set, was tugging at the table, 
trying to drag it in after her. At every jerk, a hairpin fell, 
letting her knot of fuzzy, pale-yellow hair slide a bit fur- 
ther down her neck. 

“Swing your end to the left,” she said to Tommy... . 
*“No, 10, it won’t come through that way.” 

Charlie tied his shoe strings and jumped to help his mother 
and Tommy. “Shove her through,” he said, pushing. ‘The 
mailman will be here before we get our letter written.” 

Mrs. Toosey and the boys swung the table to the left. 
They swung it to the right. They turned it over on its side, 
anl they turned it bottom side up. They pushed and they 
pulled. But they could not get the table through the door- 
way and into the house. 

“It has gone into all our other houses,” sputtered Mrs. 
Toosey. “Why won’t it go into this one? Yes, yes, Charlie, 
I know we must get the letter into the box. But Tommy 
can’t write till he can sit down at the table. And he can’t 
sit down at the table till we get the table into the house. 
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Think—think, children, of something sensible to do.” 
“We could chop off some w-ood and make the doorway 


big-ger,” drawled Tommy, his hands back in his pockets. 

“Mercy sakes!” Mrs. Toosey snapped out the words. 
“Then the door wouldn’t fit. We couldn’t lock it. A tramp 
might walk in some dark night and scare us all clear out 
of our wits. ‘There must be some way to get the table 
inside without chopping up the house.” 

Tim and Jim had trotted out front in their cow-boy 
pants, each with a slice of bread spread thick with brown 
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honey. Now they came galloping back, their faces smeared 
with honey, and yelling: 

**Ma, there’s a front door.” 

“Ma, there’s a front door. Take the table in through 
the front door.” 

“Sure enough, there is a front door!” Mrs. Toosey’s face 
brightened. “We'll carry the table down the steps and 
around the house and in through the front door. The front 
door will be wider.” 

But the front door wasn’t wider. It was the same width 
as the back door. Mrs. Toosey and the boys tried their 
best as before; but the table would not go through the 
doorway and into the house. 

Lucy thought of the windows. That sent the whole 
family straggling around the house with their faces turned 
upward, cat, kitten and dog trailing at their heels. Every- 
one could see, not one window was large enough to let a 
table push through. 

After the table had been hauled back to the kitchen door, 
Mrs. Toosey plumped down on a turned-over wash tub, 
while Tommy and Charlie perched on the porch railing, to 
think. The other children, too—Lucy and Julie on a roll 
of carpet—sat with long faces, wondering what to do. 

All of a sudden Tiny gave a little shriek. ‘Ma! Ma! 
Look at me. I’m sitting down at the table—out here on 
the porch. Tommy could write to Popsey out here!” 

Mrs. Toosey, for a minute, just stared at Tiny who was 
leaning forward in his chair with his hat on, looking like a 
toad under a cabbage leaf, smiling and blinking. 

“Why yes—yes,” she said. “Of course—Tommy can write 
the letter out here. After that we can think of a way to 
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get the table into the house. It looks to me as if we shall 
have to knock the thing to pieces, and I hate to do that. 
For getting it back together would be a terrible job. Prob- 
ably when we got through, two legs would be on the floor 
and two sticking up in the air.” 

Because Tommy knew how to make all the capital let- 
ters, he was expected to do the writing for the family. 
Now brothers and sisters were calling, “Hurry up, Tommy. 
Hurry! Tell Popsey we want a little pink pig with a curly 
tail, And we want a hen to crow. And we want a goat 
with whiskers. Tell him to bring a spotted cow, a cow with 
hookers and—” 

Humped at the table with one leg of his knickers dangling 
down to his ankle, Tommy dug in with his pen, spattering 
ink till his paper looked as if it had been sprinkled with 
pepper. 

“Dear Popsey:” he wrote, while Chub tugged at his rolled- 
up shirt sleeve. 

“Get away!” Tommy jumped to scare Chub. “And 
everybody stop your noise. There’s such a racket going on 
I can’t think what to say next.” 

“Put the pig first—a little pink pig with a curly tail,” 
called out Charlie. 

“No, no!” The others screeched it. “Put the cow first.” 

“Bow-wow-wow!” With Chub barking, and children 
shouting, “Cow! Pig! Pink, with a curly tail,” Tommy went 
on with his letter— 


. Dear Popsey: 
When you come home, please bring us a little pink cow 
with a curly tail. A goat to crow. A hen with whiskers. 
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And we want a pig with 
Two hookers, 
Two lookers, 
And a switch-about. 
Goodby, Tommy. 


“No, no!” cried the boys and girls, reading over Tommy’s 
shoulder. “That isn’t right.” 

Tommy jabbed the inky penholder toward Charlie. 
““Here—take it!” he urged. “I get so jumpity when I try 
to hurry.” 

Charlie’s fiery-red hair was standing up like a rooster’s 
comb when he flopped into the chair. With his pug nose 
almost touching the paper, he wrote as fast as he could: 


Dear Popsey: 

When you come home please bring us a little pink goat 
with a curly tail and a pig with whiskers and a cow to 
crow and we want a spotted hen with 

Two hookers, 
Two lookers, 
And a switch-about. 
Goodby, Charlie. 


“A hen with hookers.” The little Tooseys frowned. 
“And a pig with whiskers. We can’t send this letter.” 

Charlie bounced from the chair and ran to wash the ink 
off his fingers. 

“You write—quick!” pleaded the other children looking 
first at Lucy and then down the road to see if the postman 
was coming. 
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Gentle Lucy, whose sky-blue bangs just matched her eyes, 
stood holding Mitzie, the little white kitten. She put Mitzie 
on the table, then pushed back her ringlets and popped into 
the chair. 

All five brothers clapped and began making noises like 
the animals they wanted her to be sure to remember. The 
twins bleated. Charlie squealed. Tommy cackled. And 
Tiny kept saying near Lucy’s ear, “Moo-oo! Moo-oo! 
Moo-oo!” 

The minute the letter was finished, six hands reached 
for it. First Tommy noticed the x’s and o’s at the end. 
“Ah! She’s sending hug-s and kiss-es. But this isn’t right— 
a pink hen with a curly tail. A goat with 


Two hookers, 
Two lookers, 
And a switch-about.” 


“Mercy sakes! We don’t want an ugly goat running 
around here,” Mrs. Toosey called from the kitchen. ‘“He’d 
be butting everybody. Try harder, children, and don’t get 
things so twisted.” 

Julie switched her two little brown braids when they asked 
her to write. “I can’t spell,” she said, picking at her red 
beads. ‘“‘Popsey would bring the wrong animals.” But at 


last she scribbled: 


Der Poppy: 
wen you com hom flease bing us a coat with whikers and 
a curly hen wit a hooker and a pig and kow. 
Goodbuy JULIE 
xxx bugs 00000000 hisses. 
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Bugs and hisses for Popsey. Everyone laughed. 

“It’s the old pen,” Julie pouted. “It scratches and makes 
the letters wrong.” 

Tim and Jim wrote their b’s backwards, and they always 
made blots. Besides, their hands like their faces were now 
sticky with honey. 

“Who will write to Popsey?” The children looked hur- 
riedly from one to another. 

A long time passed without a word. Then a mousey 
little voice squeaked, “I will.” It was Tiny who had been 
leaning against the railing, nibbling at the brim of his big 
straw hat. 

“You!” cried his brothers and sisters. “You can’t. You’re 
too little. You don’t know how.” 

With a stick of red crayon, Tiny began drawing pictures 
on a sheet of yellow paper. The longer he worked the 
harder he grunted. He was wriggling around on his knees 
with his tongue sticking out, when crash!—over went the 
table, ink, Tiny and all. 

“Mercy sakes, Tiny!” Mrs. Toosey rushed out of the 
house. “Are you killed?” 

“Tt didn’t hurt much,” cheeped Tiny, picking himself 
up. “The leaf went down—Ma! Oh, Ma! Now I know 
why the table wouldn’t go into the house. Both leaves were 
up!” 

“Who put up the leaves to the table and made us all this 
trouble?” sputtered Mrs. Toosey. ‘Whoever did it should 
be spanked—Oh, I remember! I did it myself. What a 
goose 1am! Well, finish your letter. Then we'll carry the 
table into the house.” 


“Yes, Popsey will know what we want.” Mrs. Toosey 
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and the children agreed when looking at the pictures that 
Tiny had drawn. This is a picture of Tiny’s letter. 














DEAR POPEY fe 
BRING U a 





























“Only take chalk and make eggs under the hen, so he 
won’t bring a rooster,” urged Charlie. “Hurry, Tiny, hurry! 
The mailman is coming.” 

As soon as Tiny’s letter was on its way, Mrs. Toosey and 
Tommy carried the table through the doorway and into 
the house. 
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Saturday, as the sun was sinking beyond the purple hills, 
a green truck lumbered up the road and turned in at the 
lane that led to the barn. On the seat with the driver sat 
a man with kind brown eyes. It was Mr. Toosey; and in 
the back he had a little pink pig with a curly tail, a goat 
with whiskers, a big red hen, and a crumple-horned cow, 
white spotted with black. 

“Popsey! Popsey!” The children raced after the truck, 
shouting, all the way to the barnyard. ‘“Popsey’s brought 
us everything just like we wanted.” 

With his hat brim a-flopping, and swinging a shiny tin 
pail, Tiny dashed ahead of the others. “Come on! Come 
on!” he called. ‘Come and help milk. Maybe the cow will 
kick us c-tumble, but I’m not afraid of our bossy with 


her 


Two hookers, 
Two lookers, 


And a switch-about!”’ 
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7 DECK THE HALLS | 


_ Old Welsh Carol 




















Deck the halls with boughs of hol - ly! 
See the blaz-ing yule be-fore us, 
Fast a-way the old year pas -ses 





























Tis the sea-son to be jol- ly, 
Strike the harp and join the cho-rus, 


Hail the new, ye. lads and las- ses, 
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Don we now our ay ap-por- el, 
Fol - low me in mer-ry m™mea-sure, 
Sing we joy - ous all to -geth- er, 
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Troll the an-cient Yule-tide car- ol, 
While I tell of Yule -tide trea- -sure, 
Heed-less of the wind and weath-er, 
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SAMBO AND THE SNOW 
MOUNTAINS 


By WALTER DE LA MaRE 


Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg 


THE Story So Far: Sambo’s great-grandfather had been a 
king in his own country, where to be black was bliss. But 
Sambo felt far from blissful in the white man’s land, as he 
went about his job for his master, the fashionable Dr. 
Grimble. Though in his heart he thought white skins less 
beautiful than black, here every one else was pale-faced and 
so Sambo wanted to be pale-faced too. 


Part Two 


One of Sambo’s jobs every day—after whiting the three 
steps on to the street, polishing up the knocker and the bell 
handle, sweeping out the waiting-room, and making the 
doctor’s coffee—was to arrange his master’s letters on a tray. 
These he carried in, after thumping at the doctor’s bed- 
room door, with his coffee. 

And there came one morning a letter addressed to his 
master in a most beautiful handwriting. Sambo had never 
seen such spidery letters, such exquisite curves. He longed 
to have it for his own. 

Sambo’s night-dark oily eyes glanced around him. He 
saw no one near. And instead of taking up the letter at 
once to his master, he undid three of his round silver buttons 
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and pushed it in under his tunic. There it remained through- 
out the morning—the unhappiest he ever had. When he 
came in the afternoon to a high wall under some bushy 
linden trees, he sat down beside his basket in the sunshine 


WS 





and shadow, opened the letter, and set to spelling it out. 
First came the address from which it had been written: 

White Slopes, The Snow Mountains. And this, after half- 

an-hour’s patient endeavor, was what Sambo read: 


The last Miss Bleech presents her compliments to 
Dr. Grimble, and wishes to say that she is a very 
old woman now and ill in bed. She would be much 
obligated if the doctor would bring physic and 
come and see her as soon as he can. 


In ten minutes Sambo had spelled it through again. He 
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could not understand why this letter began not with “Dear” 
as all the few other letters he had ever seen began, but in 
this strange fashion: The last Miss Bleech. Yet perhaps it 
was her very name that made him in his small mind’s eye 
see this old lady, as plainly as if she lay in her bed before 
him under the linden trees. Her face wore the kindest of 
smiles. But it was her address still more that fascinated him. 
If only his master would send him on this journey, tell him 
what to do, and what physic and juleps and lotions to take 
with him in his stead! 

Sambo knew this was impossible. So he made up his mind. 
He would say nothing about the letter. He would pack 
up the physics himself. When he got to the Snow Moun- 
tains he would tell this old lady, the last Miss Bleech, that 
the doctor had sent him. And there, surely, would be the 
end of all his troubles. He went home on fire with his plan, 
and waited only until the next time the doctor went off 
to visit his Aunt Clara to carry it out. 

Poor Sambo. His master had told him little about his 
oughts, and though he knew that borrowing money with- 
out leave was wrong, he did not know that it was almost 
as wicked as stealing. But he did know that it might be a 
very long way to the Snow Mountains, that he would have 
to travel there in a train, and that to travel in a train you 
must go to the railway station and buy a ticket. In the 
middle of that night, then—and the doctor had gone off 
with his little black bag about three in the afternoon— 
Sambo crept downstairs, opened his master’s drawer, and 
took out from it in greenbacks and silver dollars about half 
of the money he found in the little tin box inside it. 

The money safe in his pocket, he stole up to a room where 
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the doctor’s old mother used to sleep when she was alive. 
His lighted candle in his hand, his black feet bare, his small 
ivory-white teeth chattering, he crept soundlessly and more 
darkly than a shadow into this chamber. He opened the 
great wardrobe door. From every hook there hung limp 
and lifeless the old clothes of the doctor’s old mother—gowns 
and shawls and mantles. 

Sambo gasped for delight at sight of a cloak made only 
of ermine. This had been a present from the doctor to his 
mother on her seventieth birthday, and must have cost a 
mint of money. 

Sambo carefully placed his candlestick on the dressing- 
table in front of the large dark looking-glass, and standing 
on a chair took down the cloak from its hook. He not only 
took it down, he put it on. Then he got up on a stool, and 
by the flickering beam of his candle surveyed himself in 
the glass. Out of its quiet depths showed his round black 
fuzzy head, his dark liquid eyes, gleaming teeth, small black 
hands—and from chin to heel flowed down this silken, sil- 
very, soft white fur—all white, except for the little black 
tufts on it. 

Sambo had never seen so marvelous a thing before. He 
could hardly even sigh for wonder. This it was then to be 
the great-grandson of a king! There was but one small 
trouble in his mind—the tufts. And lo and behold, on the 
dressing-table there lay a pair of the old lady’s embroidery 
scissors, of silver and mother-of-pearl, and with tapering 
steel points. Sambo sat down on the floor, and, heedless of 
how the cold night hours glided away, snipped out with the 
scissors every single tuft of black he found in the cloak. 
He gathered them up, opened a bandbox, put them in, 
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huddled up the cloak into a bundle, took his candle and 
went back to his master’s room. 

There, for his candle was now guttering out, he lit the 
gas and turned it low. From the shelves above his head, he 
took down the third and seventh bottles of the powders 
from every shelf—his small heart being dark with super- 
stitions—and he put a little of each of their contents into 
some pill-boxes. He took only powders because he was afraid 
on a long journey that bottles might break. In other boxes 
he put some of his favorite pills, and he could not resist 
one bottle of Nicey-Nicey, as the doctor called it. It was 
this Nicey-Nicey that he mixed with his medicines to make 
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them go down sweeter. Sambo also put into his basket a 
wooden pipe with a cup at the end of it for listening to 
hearts with, and a pair of dark-glassed tortoise-shell spec- 
tacles: and that was all. 

When he had finished packing his basket the gray of dawn 
was showing through the cracks of the window shutters. 
His cheek almost as gray itself, though he did not know it, 
he stole downstairs. His basket on one side of him, and 
a bundle—containing his money, both his nightshirts and 
two old bandana handkerchiefs—on the other, he sat down 
to breakfast. It was still early morning when Sambo let 
himself out of the house, crept past the whispering poplar 
trees, and ran off. 

In the dusk, his basket and ermine cloak over his arm, he 
skulked off to the railway station and asked for a ticket to 
the nearest station to the Snow Mountains. 

“Who wants it?” said the man. 

“Massa, sir,” said Sambo. 

“If he wants a ticket for the Snow Mountains, why doesn’t 
he say so?” said the man. 

““Me no know,” said Sambo, and the man gave him a ticket. 
Sambo dared ask nobody any other questions, but spied 
about until he saw a tall wooden pole surmounted with a 
finger-board. On this was scrawled in charcoal: “To the 
Snow Mountains.” It pointed to a train—standing empty 
in the murky gloom of a siding—and an ancient, faded, blis- 
tered, ramshackle train it looked. 

There was not a human soul to be seen here, not even the 
engine-driver. And when Sambo at last sidled up to enquire 
of a huddled shape sitting in the dark in how many hours’ 
time the train would be starting, no tongue answered, and 
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he found he had been whispering to a huge sack of bran! 
So without more ado he climbed up into one of the carriages, 
lay down on the hard wooden seat, covered himself with his 
ermine cloak, and in less than no time fell asleep. 

He awoke in a dreadful nightmare, not knowing where 
he was, and supposing there had been an earthquake. When 
he scrambled to his knees and looked out of the window, he 
found that the train was jerking and jolting along over a 
very narrow track in the light of the moon, and on either 
side the track was nothing but the wide glare and glitter 
and whiteness of ice and snow. But one glance at the glory 
of the snow did Sambo more good than if he had swallowed 
the whole of his master’s medicines. 

The train went on, clanking and clattering—Sambo could 
even hear the tinkle of the broken ice, and still the moon 
shone down, and now it began to snow again, but very 
sparsely. Sambo hung as far as he could out of the narrow 
window to peep into the carriages ahead of and behind him. 
Both it seemed were empty. Now and again the track made 
so sharp a curve that he could see the twinkle of the fire 
in the engine cabin and what looked like a black man crouch- 
ing there, though he couldn’t be sure. And as they were 
scuttling along as fast as ever, and Sambo was soon drowsy 
again with watching the snow, he lay down on his hard seat 
in the warmth of the cloak and once more fell asleep. 

When he awoke, the train was at a standstill. Sambo 
heard a bell ringing, and looked out of the window. It 
was bright full morning. And there he saw a low narrow 
platform crusted thick with snow, and an open shed. Above 
the shed were the words: “The Snow Mountains. Change!” 
He had only time enough to take out his basket and his 
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bundle and his cloak before there came a long mournful 
hoot from the engine, and in a moment the train was gone. 

And still there was no one to be seen. So Sambo, who 
was cold, put on his cloak, and, with his basket under it 
on one arm, and his bundle in his hand, he came to the 
wicket gate of the station. An old man with a beard was 
standing there, a lighted lantern in his hand, though the sun 
had risen. This old man asked Sambo for his ticket. And 
Sambo, having given him the ticket, asked the old man where 
the last Miss Bleech lived. ‘White Slopes am de name,” he 
said. 

“You go along and along there,” mumbled the old man, 
pointing to a winding narrow road beyond the station, 
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“until you begin to go up and up. Then up and up you 
go and follow the trees.” 

Sambo thanked him and went on his way. In spite of 
his long and heavy sleep in the train, his leg bones ached 
and he was very weary. His basket grew heavier, his cloak 
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hotter, the path steeper. The sun shone down on the white- 
ness and dazzled his eyes. He could not even guess how 
many miles he had tramped scrunching on through the snow 
when of a sudden he came round a bluff in the hills and 
saw with joy indeed what he felt sure must be White Slopes. 
For there was the strangest house in all the world. Peaked 
and sloping, wide and narrow, and clotted with snow, its 
shining roofs stood high above its walls and windows. It 
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was not a house but a great Mansion. Up, up, into the 
solitary mountains Sambo had climbed, following the pine 
trees that marked his narrow path, and here at last was 
where he longed to be. What should he do next? 

Before he started he had thought he would tell the old 
lady that his master had sent him. ‘Massa Doc’r ill in bed, 
he say: he sent Sambo.” These would be the words he 
would use. Then he would mix a little of the powder from 
each of his colored boxes in turn with some of the Nicey- 
Nicey and a little water, and would give her one teaspoonful 
of each of them every day. 

As long as the medicines lasted, he felt sure the old lady 
would let him stay. When she was better again, perhaps 
she might ask him to be her house-boy. How happy that 
would be! For if only, poor Sambo felt certain, he could 
remain long enough in this white shining mansion among the 
mountains, and in these radiant wastes of snow, surely, surely, 
his black would slowly vanish away. Had not his master’s 
window curtains, even in sunlight incomparably less fair 
and bright than this, turned from blue to faded gray? 

The faintest of breezes came sighing through the air, so 
faint that it scarcely stirred the glittering crystals at Sam- 
bo’s feet. He shivered and his thoughts grew darker. Sup- 
posing the old lady, when he appeared before her great bed, 
did not believe that his master had sent him? Supposing 
she asked him questions, discovered that he had stolen his 
medicines. What then? 


(This is Part Two of a three-part 
serial. To be concluded next month.) 
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WHERE ONE IS FED— 
A HUNDRED CAN DINE 


By RuTH SAWYER 


Illustrated by Vera Bock 


Once there was and was not a poor peasant. Always he 
had little to eat; today, yes; tomorrow, no. One night 
there came a great storm. ‘The wind shook the trees like 
dusters. The rain covered the earth like a heavy mantilla. 
Out of the wind and the rain there came one knocking at 
the door of his hut. 

It was late—late. As the peasant answered the knock- 
ing he said to his wife, “God forbid that these be hungry 
folk. This night there is nothing to eat.” 

One came in, covered with a great cape, and threw it 
down by the hearth to dry. He wore a beard. He was 
cold—cold. The peasant said, “Come, draw your stool close 
to the fire; it dries quickly here.” 

He drew his stool close—close. The peasant lifted a small 
table and put it beside him. Then in his grandest manner, 
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as if he had good soup, fortillas, rice, sausage—everything 
to feed him—he asked, “Cabellero, what can I bring you 
to eat?” 

And the answer was, “Bring me whatever you have—it 
will be enough.” 

Now, the peasant thought he had nothing. But he looked 
—looked—and found the quarter of a hard round loaf of 
bread. He put that on the table and filled a copita with 
water. “Let the food be blessed,” he said sadly. And the 
answer was, “The food is blessed,” and the one who had 
found refuge here from the storm broke the bread. 

At that moment there came another knocking at the 
door. “Mary defend us!” exclaimed the peasant. ‘There 
is enough to stay your hunger until morning, perhaps. But 
what of these others?” 

“Where one is fed—a hundred can dine. Bid them enter.” 

There entered two, covered in long capes. They greeted 
the one at the fire as if they had known him long—long. 
“Sit you down,” said the one who had come first and seemed 
to be master. And to the peasant, “Bring two more copitas 
of water. And have you not the smallest bit of fish?” 

The peasant was now shaking all over with humiliation 
at his poverty. He could hardly speak. “Caballero, there 
is only the tail. It is not fit to eat.” 

“Bring it.” 

So the peasant brought the tail on a dish, and the two 
copitas of water for the others; and said, with head sunk 
upon his breast, “Let the food be blessed.” 

“Tt is blessed.” 

As the one who seemed to be master answered, there came 
another knocking at the door. “Do not ask me to bid them 
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enter,” entreated the peasant. “It is right that one should 
keep one’s poverty covered as with a great cloak.” 

*“Where one is fed—a hundred can dine,” was the answer. 

Two more entered, clothed as all had been, with capes. 
The peasant drew a bench to the table for them. He was 
too dumbfounded to speak again, for when he had filled 
two more copitas with water and brought them to the table, 
he saw that the bread had been broken into a platterful of 
pieces and that the tail of the fish had become many fishes. 

Seeing the peasant’s amazement, the one who seemed to 
be master smiled. “Have you not one egg—or perhaps the 
shell of an egg?” 

The peasant shook his head. He was about to answer 
when he remembered that the golondrina who had her nest 
under the eaves of the hut had hatched out her nestling 
that day; and the eggshells were scattered on the ground. 
So he went out into the wind and rain and gathered up 
small fragments of the eggshells and brought them in. He 
put them on a dish and set them upon the table, saying, 
“Let the food be blessed.” 

“Tt is blessed.” 

There came another knocking at the door. Two more 
entered. The floor around the hearth was spread with capes, 
drying; and on the table, on the dish where there had been 
the fragments of swallow’s eggs, there was now a great pile 
of poultry eggs. “Take them,” said the one who seemed to 
be master. “Make the good fortillas and let you and your 
wife eat abundantly.” 

When the fortillas were cooked, there had been more 
knocking, more to enter; until around the table sat thir- 
teen—the one who had come first and seemed to be master, 
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and twelve others. They ate as hungry men eat; and when 
they had had their fill, there was enough of bread, fish and 
tortillas to feed the peasant and his wife well for days. 

Each man slept, wrapt in his cape, about the fire. In 
the morning when they left, the first one said to the peasant, 
“Ask. Whatever you ask for shall be granted.” 

The peasant thought. “I ask that I shall win at what- 
ever game I play.” 

The thirteen went their way. The peasant watched them 
from the door. It seemed as if they walked straight into 
the rising sun and were gone. 

From that day forward, the peasant prospered at what- 
ever he undertook. He lived kindly, sharing food with all, 
speaking well of his neighbors. So did he come to the end 
of a good life. On his way to heaven, he came upon the 
devil, waiting for a rich and wicked man to die. 

“What are you doing?” asked the peasant. 

“Waiting to carry away this black soul with me.” 

“While you wait I will play a game with you. Whoever 
wins shall take with him this soul. Agreed?” 

“Agreed.” 

They played. The peasant won. The rich man died and 
the peasant took his black soul upon his back and went on 
his journey to heaven. There stood Saint Peter. The peas- 
ant knew him at once. “Can I come in?” he asked. 

“Enter—” and then Saint Peter stopped. “Wait! What 
do you carry, there?” The peasant showed him. 

“You can’t bring that heavy, black soul into heaven. 
Throw it away. It will fall and land in the place meant 
for it.” 


Then the peasant reminded Saint Peter of the night of 
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wind and rain, when he had taken refuge in his hut with 
the twelve others. He reminded him of the one who had 
seemed to be master and the words he had spoken: “Where 
one is fed—a hundred can dine.” 

*‘So—you remember that?” said Saint Peter. 

“TI remember,” said the peasant. 

Saint Peter walked away from the gate of heaven, leav- 
ing it open. Then he turned his back that he might not 
see what the peasant did. 

Through the gate the peasant hurried—hurried. He car- 
ried with him safely on his back the soul of the man who 


had been rich and wicked. 
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A TOY LABORATORY 


By Lituian RIFKIN 


LABORATORIES, as you know, are places where scientists 
conduct experiments. The results of many of these experi- 
ments have been of great value. For instance, a doctor work- 
ing in a laboratory discovered the vaccine which prevents 
smallpox, so that today every child is vaccinated, and the dis- 
ease smallpox has practically disappeared. Now, I am not a 
doctor, but I have started a laboratory just the same—a Toy 
Laboratory. Toy manufacturers can send their toys to our 
laboratory to be tested. 

We test toys by trying them out on boys and girls to 
find out whether they really like the toys, and how strong the 
toys are. Every one of you has probably at some time re- 
ceived a marvelous toy which went to pieces after a few days. 
One day we tested a toy cat that was playing a musical in- 
strument. The younger children were fascinated with this 
toy, but before the end of the afternoon the cat’s foreleg 
came off. So the manufacturer made a stronger hook for 
that leg. 

When all tests have been made, the Toy Laboratory sends a 
report to the manufacturer. If the toy has passed all tests 
for safety, durability and popularity, the manufacturer re- 
ceives for that particular toy a specially designed seal which 
says “Child Tested and Approved, Tested Toy Laboratory.” 

You are really a toy-tester yourself every time you receive 
a new game or toy. If you will write Srory ParapDE about 
some of your experiences with toys, we will tell the men who 
make toys. In that way we hope to get better toys for all. 
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BOOKS THAT WE LIKE 
Reviewed by Children in the Long Island Schools 


AND To THINK TuHatT I Saw IT ON MULBERRY STREET. 
By Dr. Seuss. (Vanguard Press. $1) I liked the colored 
pictures and the way it was told. It was about a little boy 
whose father told him to tell what he had seen coming home 
on Mulberry Street. It was very humorous. 

CHOOCHEE. By Naomi Averill. (Grosset & Dunlap. 
$1) I like Choochee very much especially the pictures. 
Choochee is an Eskimo boy who wants to be a hunter. I like 
the story best when he goes out looking for whales and gets 
lost. 

Mick AND Mac. By Paul Brown. (Scribners. $2) Mac 
was a little Scottie. He was always blamed for everything 
that happened to his master. Once Mac ran away. His ad- 
ventures began then. 

SEa-HorsE ADVENTURE. By Else Bostelmann and Irmen- 
garde Eberle. (Holiday House. $2) I like stories based on 
real facts like this adventure. The pictures are reprints of 
real paintings of the creatures that live under the sea near 
Bermuda. The little sea-horse doesn’t care where he goes, he’s 
really a sea-gypsy. 

SEVEN SIMEONS. By Boris Artzybasheff. (Viking. $2) 
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I liked the book very much because the pictures were on the 
side of the pages. It was a very beautiful book and very 
funny, too. 

THE SraGe-Struck SEAL. By James Hull. (Henry 
Holt. $1.50) I think the Stage-Struck Seal is a very nice 
book. It doesn’t have silly parts in it. The illustrations are 
excellent. One of the pictures was so funny that I laughed 
aloud. 

SUSAN BEwaRE. By Mabel Leigh Hunt. (Stokes. $1.75) 
This is a very thrilling story. It’s about a little girl named 
Susan who is always getting into trouble. 

TrixiE, as told to G. Ernest Thomas by Bob Barton. 
(Dutton. $2) Trixie’s mother died when ‘she was born and 
a man decided to bring this orang-utang up like a human 
being. This book will be enjoyed by children and adults too. 

SaD-FaceD Boy. By Arna Bontemps. (Houghton. $2) 
This is a good book because it has an adventure in every 
story. I like the part when the three boys get to Harlem. 
It was sad when the boys thought about Alabama and it was 
funny when they were in the library. I like the pictures, too. 

THE SMUGGLER’s SLoop. By Robb White III. (Little, 
Brown. $1.75) If you have a weakness for adventure 
stories, don’t miss THE SMUGGLER’s SLoop. All the things 
that children love in a jungle story happen in the land of 
the savage Caribs, where Tommy and Tobie are forced to 
land. 

WINGs FOR THE SmiTHs. By Alice Dalgleish. (Scrib- 
ners. $1.75) This book is about airplanes. I like the story 
because it keeps you in suspense. Some of the illustrations 
are not beautiful but are funny and cute. I must say I have 
never read a book just like this and I enjoyed it very much. 
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SNOW PORRIDGE 
The bow] of the sky 


Has turned upside down 


And is spilling snow porridge 
All over the town. 
—ALTHEA PIKE, age 10 


NO SANTA CLAUS 


Christmas Eve had come at last. I wasso happy and excited. 
I had three hairpins hidden in my apron pocket. I had gone 
without candy to buy them for my mother. I kept thinking 
how surprised she would be in the morning when she found 
them in her stocking. Never before had I given her anything 
for Christmas, and as we lived alone in the country we would 
get only what we gave each other. I had a hard time getting 
Mom to hang her stocking up with mine. 

“Child, there isn’t any use,” she said. “I’m sorry but Santa 
Claus won’t be here this year for either of us.” I only laughed 
for I thought she was teasing. 

The next morning I was up before the sun. I ran to my 
stocking. It was long and limp. I caught my breath. It 
surely, surely couldn’t be empty! But it was. I looked at 
Mom’s. It was long and limp, but I knew that in the toe were 
three hairpins. 

The next week at school the children were telling of the 
wonderful presents they had received. One girl said, “What 
did you get, Leota?” 
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I was too proud to tell and answered, ‘“You’d be surprised,” 
as I turned away to hide a sob, for I was only eight years old. 


—Leota BaILey, age 13 


FURRY WHITE FAIR 


Furry White Fair was a sweet rabbit dear, 2 
She loved to comb her pretty white fur, 

Until one day came a knock at the door, 
Knock—knock—knock. 

When Furry White Fair answered ‘““Who’s there?” 
A gruff voice said, “It’s me, the bear.” 

“Oh!” she said. “Do you want some bread?” 
“Indeed I don’t, I want your head.” 

Furry gave a jump of fear, 

She bolted her door three times more. 

Just then her daddy came along 

And grabbed the bear for he was strong. 

Then the policemen came and took him to jail. 

And all rabbits love to tell this tale. 


— JACQUELINE KEITH, age 10 
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INDEX: JULY-DECEMBER, 1937 


AMIDON, HILDA FARNUM, The Dragon Fly. July, 39. 

ANTONIORROBLES, The President's Puppets. Ill. by Fritz Eichenberg. Aug., 3. 

BANNON, Laura (illustrator), Hobo Campfire by Margaret K. Soifer. Aug. 30; 
The Wisdom of Dr. Bugg by Joseph K. Roucek. Sept., 26. 

Bock, VERA (illustrator), Where One is Fed a Hundred Can Dine by Ruth Sawyer. 
Dec., 38. 

Book Reviews: Animal Neighbors. July, 41; To Mexico and Beyond. Aug., 42; 
Magic is the Thing! Sept., 44; Roundabout America. Oct., 39; Fun and Fantasy. 
Nov., 42; Book Reviews by Children. Dec., 44. 

BRINK, CAROL Ryriz, The Serenade. Ill. by Howard Simon. Nov., 23. 

BRONSON, WILFRID (author-illustrator), I Like Mice. Oct., 34; The Siege of the 
Ivory City by Catherine Cate Coblentz. Sept., 14. 

BROWN, MARGARET WISE, Never Worked and Never Will. Ili. by Edna Potter. 
Aug., 26. 

CARROLL, Country Life. July, 40. 

COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH, Islands. Ill. by Howard Simon. Aug., 2; A Branch 
of Smelts. Ill. by Decie Merwin. Oct., 26; Under the Ice. Ill. by Decie 
Merwin. Dec., 2. 

COBLENTZ, CATHERINE CATE, The Siege of the Ivory City. Ill. by Wilfrid Bronson. 
Sept., 14; New Worlds. Oct., 13. 

Curtis, ELIZABETH (illustrator), Rumaway by Hildegarde Hawthorne. Part I, 
Oct., 3; Part II, Nov., 31. 

DALGLIESH, ALICE, Reuben and the Red Wheelbarrow. Ill. by Lois Lenski. 
July, 34. 

Dg LA MARE, WALTER, Books. Decoration by Harold Jones. Nov., 29; Sambo 
and the Snow Mountains. Ill. by Fritz Eichenberg. Part I, Nov., 3; Part II, 
Dec., 28. 

EICHENBERG, Fritz (illustrator), Sambo and the Snow Mountains by Walter de 
la Mare. Part I, Nov., 3; Part II, Dec., 28; The President's Puppets by An- 
toniorrobles. Aug., 3. 

Firm Reviews: Elephant Boy. Sept., 43; Cartoon Comedies by Patricia Hagan. 
Oct., 41; 100 Men and a Girl. Nov., 44. 

FINGER, CHARLES J., Lewis Don: Sheep Boy. Ill. by Helen Finger. Sept., 3. 

FINGER, HELEN (illustrator), Lewis Don: Sheep Boy by Charles J. Finger. Sept., 
3; Sage Counsel by Arthur T. Quiller-Couch. Oct., 24; The Spider's Song by 
Margaret Thomsen Raymond. July, 14. 

FISHER, AILEEN, Funny. Oct., 23. 

HAWTHORNE, HILDEGARDE, Runaway. Ill. by Elizabeth Curtis. Part I, Oct., 3; 
Part II, Nov., 31. 

HUBERMAN, EDWARD, Translator of The President’s Puppets by Antoniorrobles. III. 
by Fritz Eichenberg. Aug., 3. 

KAHMANN, CHESLEY, The Cream-Colored Pony. Ill. by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham. Part I, July, 3; Part Il, Aug., 15; Part III, Sept., 30. 

LAMBERT, CLARA, Three-Masted Schooner. Ill. by Leonard Weisgard. Nov., 13. 
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LANG, Don, An Elephant Never Forgets. Ill. by W. J. Wilwerding. July, 16. 

La Rue, MABEL, Writing to Popsey. Ill. by Kurt Wiese. Dec., 16. 

LENSKI, Lots (illustrator), Reuben and the Red Wheelbarrow by Alice Dalgliesh. 
July, 34; Mother Made Christmas by Cornelia Meigs. Dec., 3. 

LOWNSBERY, ELoise, Lesson-Books of the Seventh Century. Oct., 38. 

MEIGS, CORNELIA, Mother Made Christmas. Ill. by Lois Lenski. Dec., 3. 

MERWIN, Decie (illustrator), A Branch of Smelts by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Oct., 
26; Under the Ice by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Dec., 2. 

MorreEY, MARION, Music for The Spider's Song. Decorations by Helen Finger. 
uly, 14. 

on Own, a department by children. July, 43; Aug., 44; Sept., 46; Oct., 42; 
Nov., 45; Dec., 46. 

PETERSHAM, MAUD and MISKA (illustrators), The Cream-Colored Pony by Chesley 
Kahmann. Part I, July, 3; Part II, Aug., 15; Part III, Sept., 30. 

PotTER, EDNA (illustrator), Never Worked and Never Will by Margaret Wise 
Brown. Aug., 26. 

QuILLER-CoucH, ARTHUR T., Sage Counsel. Decorations by Helen Finger. 
Oct., 24. 

RAYMOND, MARGARET THOMSEN, The Spider's Song. Decorations by Helen Finger. 
July, 14. 

RICHARDS, LAURA, Apple-Grim and Dapple-Grim. Decorations by Joseph Schenk. 
Sept., 2. 

ROBINSON, W. W., Nero of El Monte. Ill. by Irene Robinson. Aug., 39. 

ROUECK, JOSEPH C., The Wisdom of Dr. Bugg. Ill. by Laura Bannon. Sept., 26. 

Rounps, GLEN (author-illustrator), Knute, the Giant Bullsnake. July, 25; Whitey 
Looks for a Job. Oct., 14. 

SAWYER, RUTH, Where One Is Fed a Hundred Can Dine. Ill. by Vera Bock. 
Dec., 38. 

SCHENK, JOSEPH (illustrator), Apple Grim and Dapple-Grim by Laura E. Richards. 
Sept., 2. 

SIMON, Howarp (illustrator), Islands by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Aug., 2; The 
Serenade by Carol Ryrie Brink. Nov., 23. 

SOIFER, MARGARET K., Hobo Campfire. Ill. by Laura Bannon. Aug., 30. 

Soncs, The Spider's Song. July, 14; The Crocodile. Sept., 25; Come Buttuh, 
Come!—Churn Song. Oct., 2; Railroad Song. Aug., 36. 

THOMPSON, Mary WoLFE, The Railroad Track. July, 33. 

WEISGARD, LEONARD (illustrator), Three-Masted Schooner by Clara Lambert. 
Nov., 13. 

Wiese, Kurt (illustrator), Writing to Popsey by Mabel La Rue. Dec., 16. 

WILWERDING, W. J. (illustrator), An Elephant Never Forgets by Don Lang. 
July, 16. 

WorTH, KATHRYN, Circus Elephant. July, 24; End Poem. Aug., 25. 
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" For Everyone Interested in Children ; 





THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
FIFTH AVENUE & 82ND STREET, NEw YORK 


PUBLISHES & SELLS 
CASTS 
POSTCARDS 
COLORPRINTS 
CHILDREN’S BULLETINS 
SCHOOL NOTEBOOK SHEETS 


and other illustrative material on the arts. 
Lists will be furnished on request to the Secretary 








OUR OWN BOOK REVIEWS 


Betty White 


SCHOOL of the DANCE 


Children’s Saturday Classes in 
the Dance and the Mime 
10 4. m. to 1 p. m. 
Phone or call for information. 


102 BOOKS FOR 1937 


Reviewed by Boys and Girls 
A selected list of new books for 
children between 8 and 14 years 
is now available. Send 20c in 
stamps for single copy. Ten copies 


Visitors welcome. 15¢ each. Fifty copies at 10c each. 


66 Fifth Avenue New York City The Association fer Arts in Childhood, Inc. 
Telephone. GRamercy 7-2331 70 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














viene “4 CHILDREN’S BOOKS ON THE ORIENT 


Selected by MABEL C. MEAD with Brief Lists for 
Adults :: READING FOR FUN 


Contents: Asia, China, Hawaii, India, Ceylon 
and Burma, Japan, Korea, Malaysia, Philippines, 
Siam and Indo-China, South Seas, Tibet. 

Price 50 cents This List may be obtained from 


YOUNG BOOKS, INC., 714 Madison Ave., New York City, N. Y. 











CHILD STUDY 


A journal of parent education giving 
expert practical advice by leading 
One year $1.00 


WHATBOOKS FOR CHILDREN? 
By Josette Frank. A guide for parents 
to children’s reading with booklists 
selected by this Association. $2.00 authorities. 


0 Enclosed is $2.00 for WHAT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN? 
0 Please send me information on your courses for parents. 
D Enclosed is $1.00 for CHILD STUDY for one year. 
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Happy Hours Are In Store For You 


kk 
STORY PARADE, Red Book 


Bound between two brilliant red covers are joyous hours of entertainment. 
There is a story, poem, or play, written by leading authors, that will suit 
every taste. Over 300 pages, profusely illustrated by famous artists. $1.50 


JOAN WANTED A KITTY 
By Jane Brown Gemmill, Illustrated by Marguerite de Angeli 


Joan wanted a kitty, and had been told that she couldn’t have one. How she 
got it is told in this charming story, and it is illustrated with over 100 
drawings, 14 in full color. For young children learning to read. $2.00 


THE LITTLE BOY AND HIS HOUSE 
Written and Illustrated by Stephen Bone and Mary Adshead 


This is an unusual and delightful book with hand-lettered text and 86 
illustrations telling all about a little boy who wanted to build a house. He 
traveled the world over with his uncle before he decided what kind 
he wanted. $2.00 


I HEAR AMERICA SINGING 
An Anthology of American Folk Poetry 


Compiled by Ruth A. Barnes, Foreword by Carl Van Doren 


Carl Van Doren says in the Foreword: “It is not hard to understand why 
boys enjoy these poems. The actions are lively, dramatic, dangerous.” 
Over 40 interesting illustrations by Robert Lawson. Over 350 pages. $2.00 


SILVER CHIEF TO THE RESCUE 
By Jack O’Brien, Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Here is a dog story that quivers with human life and drama. No matter 
what is sought—mystery, adventure, humor, or any other element of a 
good story—it is to be found here. 40 illustrations, 5 in full color. $2.00 
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The John C. Winston Company 
Winston Building Philadelphia 
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70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE COCK THAT 
CROWED AT TWO 
By Grace and Olive Barnett 


Casper Cock was resolved that he 
would be the first to wake up the 
town. He was—but he was so 
early in doing it that the popula- 
tion became definitely annoyed. 
A humorous tale with gay pic- 
tures. $1.00 


UNDER SUMMER SKIES 


By Grace Irwin 


The Moore family spend an 
eventful summer in the country, 
for wherever Flopsy is, things 
py A grand vacation story 
full of humor and a real under- 
standing of the thirteen-year-old 
attitude toward life. $1.50 


Picture Books 


and 


Story Books 


POLLY, PRUE AND 
PENNY 
By Lois Maloy 

Polly had a dog named Penny 
and a doll named Prue. One day 
she dressed Penny in Prue's 
clothes and then the excitement 
started. A charming, easy-to- 


read, picture book for small girls 
of four to eight. $1.00 


MY SAINT PATRICK 
By Alan Buck. Ill. by Richard 


Bennett 


The patron saint of Ireland led a 
life of adventure and hardship 
which is told here for boys and 
girls. Both the author and the il- 
lustrator have brought to the book 
a knowledge of Ireland and a fine 
sympathy with Saint Patrick. 
$2.00 





Older boys and girls will want 
HOMESPUN by Erick Berry 
($2.00), a moving tale of pioneer 
days, and THORD FIRETOOTH by 
Alice Alison Lide and Margaret 
Alison Johansen ($2.00), a stirring 
Viking story. LET POLLY DO IT by 
Amy Wentworth Stone ($1.75) is 
good reading for older girls. 


LOTHROP, LEE AND SHEPARD 
COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Pepe and the Parrot 
By Ellis Credle 


A picture-story book in green and 
rose and gray of a Mexican dog who 


is fooled by a parrot. $2.00 


Do You Like to Open 
Packages? 
By Catherine and Robb 
Beebe 
A colorful, very easy to 


read picture-story book for 
four- to six-year-olds. $1.00 


Sammy Squirrel Goes toTown 
By Elizabeth Honness. Ill. by 
Pelagie Doane 
A ride in a kangaroo’s pouch, a 

night in the zoo, a visit with an old 

lady, and a heroic deed in an art 
museum—an amusing tale with 
lovely pictures. $1.50 


Little Esther 


By Dorothy Hogner. Ill. by Nils 

Hogner 

A Pekinese dog of great price and 
superiority is the heroine of this 
story for people of six to ten. $1.00 


Flaxen Braids 


By Annette Turngren. Ill. by Dorothy 


Bayley 


A true story of a little girl and her 
family who journey through Sweden 
$1.50 


gy Se (Nelson and shill 


looking for work and a home. 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Suki: The Siamese Pussy 
By Leonard Weisgard 


Suki decides to go to Paris but he 
gets on a Staten Island ferryboat. 
Modern illustrations in many colors. 





$2.00 
The Fisherman and 
His Cat 


By Josephine DeWitt 


A very funny story of 
Frank and Mike and Liz, 
their sturdy boat. $1.25 


Jean and Jon are Still Six 


By Jane Quigg. Ill. by Romney 
Gay 


Jean and Jon are twins. They do 
all the things boys and girls of six, 
or more, or less, enjoy. $1.50 


Billy Monkey 


By Rose Fyleman 
A true story of a loveable Capu- 
chin monkey by a favorite author. 
$1.00 



















































HE voices of pagan gods thunder through Kate Seredy’s 
new book, The White Stag. In it she tells the epic story 
of the westward migration of the Huns and Magyars (her re- 
mote ancestors) and the coming of their great leader, Attila. 
Her drawings rise to heights of glory as they keep pace with 
this never-to-be-forgotten tale. $2.00 


N Vinny Applegay, a story of the 1870's, Ethel Parton has 
made another vivid portrait of a little girl out of the past. 
Every page rings true, for Miss Parton has lived the incidents 
and the characters are real people she knew as a girl. Il- 
: lustrated with drawings in the spirit of the times by 
eISSN ee Margaret Platt. 
IRLS and boys will be carried away by Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey’s true stories of early America. The seven- 
teen short stories in Tops and Whistles are taken from old 
records, made real and exciting by Miss Bailey’s romantic 
telling. Humorous and lively illustrations by Grace Paull add 
a final touch to this delightful book. $2.00 


have prepared a new illustrated catalogue, de- 

scribing books for boys and girls of all ages. Just 

drop us a card with your name and address and we will send 

you a catalogue of Viking Junior books, not only this year 

but every year. THE VIKING PRESS, 18 East 48th Street, 
New York City. 
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Special 
Combination 


Offer 











SIORY PARADE RED BOOK (The Annual for 1937) 
and the next 12 issues of STORY PARADE MAGAZINE 
for only $2.50 


If you are starting a library or already have one, you will welcome 
THE Story PARADE RED Book. Or some friend may enjoy 
reading in this book the “favorites” you met in the magazine 
of 1937. 


The book and magazine may be sent to different addresses. 


STORY PARADE, 70 FIFTH AVENUE, New York 


I'd like to renew my subscription and send me Story Parade Red 
Book. Enclosed is $2.50. 
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Wings for the Smiths 


by Alice Dalgliesh 


The lively story of an ‘‘air-minded”’ American family and their private plane. 


Skyscraper Mystery 


by Lavinia Davis 


““An exceptionally good mystery story for boys. It is 
as all such stories should be, thrilling ... not from 
forced situations, but from the breathless possibilities 
of working high in the air.’ May Lamberton Becker in 

The New York Herald Tribune. Illustrated. $2.00 


at all bookstores Scribners 


Illustrated. $1.75 

















YOUNG BOOKS, INC., 
714 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. 


Please send me your Fall Juvenile Catalogue or your pamphlet 
of suggestions of games, adult gifts and books, furniture and 


stocking presents. 
My name is 


My address is 
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NIMALS OF THE BIBLE 


By Dorothy P. Lathrop 


28 superb black-and-whites of famous animals 
of the Old and New Testaments, with text from 
the King James Version. Wrap-around jacket 
$2.00 


in full color. 





FOUR-AND-TWENTY BLACKBIRD 


Old nursery rhymes and songs, collected by Helen Dean 
Fish and pictured by Robert Lawson, with a vigor and humor 


reminiscent of Randolph Caldecott himself. 


$1.50 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 























Adventure and Good Readéng. | 


ONE HUNDRED AND ONE 


woodcut illustrations by Fritz Kredel, the greatest living wood- 
cutter, make this the most beautiful edition of The Tales of the 
Brothers Grimm. There are eight nine-color pictures. And there 
are a third again as many stories here as in any other available 


collection. These stories will be new to you. A gift book to 





be cherished a lifctime 2.75 


THE LAST 
OF THE ZUIDER ZEE 


translated from the original Dutch, is the story of the exciting 
adventures of two Urk boys, Jawek and Konelis, just before the 
Zuider Zce was drained. It is an authentic kind of Hans Brinker 


with real, every-day Dutch life as background. The first of a 





ol hit 


series books about foreign children, first published in their 


natty countries $2.01 


THE TREASURE 
OF THE MOUNTAIN 


by M. Bodkin, is a rattling good story of adventure in 
present-day Ireland, written by M. Bodkin, an Irishman 
Many exciting incidents are encountered by two bovs who 
try to recover an ancient shrine from a group of gangsters. 
“If you want to linc up with two real he-boys and live 
a few months of thrilling adventure, then just open up 
this book."—Leonard Feeney, S. J. A Pro Parvulis Book 
Club selection. $1.50 





TIN LIZZY by Adam Allen, tells about Tod, 


who, to carn money for camp, takes a job at the lotal garage. 
Rebuilding a derelict ¢ar with his chum shows him how a tar 
works, and the summer furnishes excitement for Tod and the 


reader of the book. Illustrated with photographs. $1.50 





STACKPOLE SONS, NEW YORK 


STORY PARADE 


A MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
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